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FEW children of the Orient get much education. Their help is needed 
in the fields and at home. Childhood passes quickly for these Balinese 





1eeded 
linese 


He had made a big promise; 


he meant every word of it. 


@ iT was after the nine o’clock Mass 
on Sunday that I gave Tatsuo a 
medal blessed by our Holy Father. 
He attached it to a chain he wore 
around his neck and said that he 
would wear it always. 

That night Tatsuo attended a 
young men’s sodality get-together. 
When his turn came, he introduced 
his song by telling us that he loved 
Stephen Foster’s songs more than 
Gregorian Chant — which, he sup- 
posed, meant that he wasn’t a good 
Catholic. 

But he was a good Catholic — 
one of the best. Even his mother 
spoke of her pride in him, and in 
Japan mothers never praise their 
sons. She told the ‘old woman who 
is our catechist that Tatsuo had a 
beautiful heart, pure as a fast-flow- 
ing mountain stream. She also told 
the catechist that her other son’s 
heart was not clean. And the cate- 


.chist agreed. Eight years earlier she 


had taught Tatsuo about Christ 
and His Church. 

“Soon he will be a man,” said 
the old catechist. The mother 
agreed; Tatsuo was twenty that 
Sunday I gave him the medal 
blessed by the Pope. 

On Monday evening, he was com- 
ing home from night school on his 
bicycle. A driver fell asleep at the 





wheel of a big truck. He can’t be 
blamed; truck drivers here work 
inhumanly long hours. Tatsuo died 
instantly. 

. My pastor said that the body was 
still warm when he anointed it. I 
think that 

Tatsuo had re- 

ceived a pre-~ 
vious anoint- 

ing, like the 

one David re- 

ceived from 

the hands of 

Samuel. Tat- 

suo was one 

chosen — not 

to be a priest, as all of us had 
thought — but to be a special sign 
of God’s grace. 

Two months before he died I 
asked him what he was going to do 
for Christ. “‘If it is for Christ,’’ he 
said, “I will gladly do anything!” 

That’s why I think that he re- 
ceived a special anointing. You 
can’t explain to me why the truck 
had to run down Tatsuo. I can’t 
explain to his family why it had to 
be Tatsuo. I can only swallow the 
lump in my throat, and listen to 
their weeping. 

Tatsuo’s grandmother is a Cath- 
olic. She had the wisdom of age in 
her voice when she whispered to his 
cold body: “Wait for me there. I'll 
not be long in coming.” 

The only other Catholic in Tat- 
suo’s family is his eldest sister. While 
getting ready for the wake, she was 
a lot like Our Lady when Christ’s 
broken body was put in her lap. 
Softly weeping, silent as the far- 
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away planets and as deep as they 
are distant. She and Tatsuo had 
been like Maggie and Tom in 
George Eliot’s novel. 

The father of the family came 
home from the hospital the day 
after Tatsuo 
died. One 
hates to see a 
man whose 
hands are as 
big as hams, 
wiping his 
eyes. He told 
me that he 
himself should 

have become 
a Catholic. He knew that Tatsuo 
was different from his other son. 
Tatsuo’s brother knew it, too. He 
told me: “‘We used to argue about 
morality, and I’d laugh at him. Now 
he is gone. How I loved Tatsuo!” 

Tatsuo was laid out in a plain, 
wooden coffin. His sister put a bou- 
quet of flowers on either side of his 
head. Other parting gifts put in the 
coffin included his favorite Stephen 
Foster album; a letter from his 
brother promising to mend his ways; 
a bit of chocolate; the medal blessed 
by the Pope. 

After we closed the coffin, the 
wakers entered the room. We said 
more prayers for his soul; all the 
next day, a watch was kept beside 
the bier. 

After dark we buried Tatsuo’s 
body, but we could not bury his 
anointing. His whole family will be- 
come Catholics, as will some of the 
neighbors. His school teacher is 
now studying the doctrine. ae 
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In Bolivia, Father DONALD R, STEED (Medford, Mass.) zoomed 
off on a sick-c3ll via motorbike. Suddenly the bike stuck in 
the mud, Father went flying only to land on his feet about 
three yards ahead. Turning, he saw bike still standing 
upright in the mud . . . KIM SUNG SOO, former vice premier 
of Korea, called for 2 priest on his deathbed. He was bap- 
tized and given last rites. Three hours later was dead. . 
200,000 children of school age unable to go to school be- 
cause of lack of schools, teachers, even paper and pencils. 


+ & 2 


Printing Apostolate: In Japan, Father JAMES F,. 
HYATT's (Seattle) new Companion to the Catechism 
sold 3,500 copies in first ten days. His parish 
newspaper sells 8,000 copies a week, and he has 
distributed 40, 000 copies of his Good Shepherd 
leaflets through Japan's parishes. 

* * * 


Recipe of the Month: Missioners in Bolivia's jungle are of- 


ten offered parrots to eat. The meat is dark and tastes like 
liver. Father THOMAS COLLINS, of San Francisco, says that to 
cook the bird, you must boil it in a pot with a rock. When 
the rock is soft, the parrot is ready for eating . . . The 
Maryknoll Musoma mission in Africa (Maryknoll began there in 
1950) now boasts of 30 seminarians. A fine record! 


+ s+ 


Old Mr. Tan visited Father JOSEPH G. COSGROVE 
(West Newton, Mass.) at his Formosa mission. The 
old man clutched Volume One of the catechism. He 
said: "Every night I gether my household of 27 
people and talk to them ten minutes. The last few 
months I have told them about your Church. Please 
give me now Volume Two." Mr. Tan is a pagan. 


* + 


Maryknoll's seminary in Puno, Peru, numbers 32 boys; next 
year 50 are expected. According to Father JOSEPH LANG, of 
Lake Worth, Fla., the boys are poor and arrive only with the 
clothes on their backs. Says Father: "After they get used 

to a real bed, are given a few more pieces of clothing, and a 
little education, it is wonderful to see how they develop." 

- . Brooklyn's Father FRANCIS A, DIFFLEY has been ap- 

pointed director of Maryknoll's Tokyo house and has charge 

of all our Japan language students. 




















THE JOURNEY 
OF THE BELLS 


BY JOSEPH C. NERINO, M.M. 


@ THE BELLS of the church in Jacaltenango, 
Guatemala, are ancient. Long, long ago they 
were carried in over mountain trails. Thousands 
and thousands of mountain Indians heard their 
voices calling men to God. But time and weather 
injured the bells. They were pitted and scarred 
from the elements, and two were cracked. 

It was decided to have the bells repaired and 
cleaned. Sebastian Quinonez, president of the 
St. Joseph Society, sent his men from house to 
house, asking people to contribute to the trans- 
portation and repairing of the bells. When the 























The bells of Jacaltenango come home again as good as new. These are some 
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of the men who carried them for seven hours over the steep mountain trails. 


collection was successfully made, 
he rounded up volunteers to carry 
the bells to the nearest road. 

A scaffolding was erected, and the 
bells were taken from the tower,and 
lowered to the ground. One bell 
weighed a hundred and fifty 
pounds; the other, three hundred 
and fifty. 

For more than seven hours, one 
hundred men of Jacaltenango la- 
bored, carrying the bells over steep 
mountain trails. Two high moun- 
tains had to be crossed before the 
carriers reached, at Rosario, the 
road built by an American mining 
company. There a truck picked up 
the bells and took them to the city. 
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When the repaired bells were re- 
turned, shining and like new, the 
same hundred men were at Rosario 
to meet them. Once again the men 
took turns carrying the heavy bells. 

The whole town turned out to see 
the bells hoisted up, and hung again 
in the tower of the church. Every- 
one wanted to hear how they sound- 
ed, so we pealed an unscheduled 
Angelus — the tones of which rever- 
berated from the surrounding 
mountains. 

The people in Jacaltenango iden- 


tify themselves closely with their F 
church. The bells were a matter of 
personal concern, and everyone is | 
happy to have them back. gap 
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B TEQUILA, our brown-and-white 
horse, was saddled. There remained 
only to throw saddlebags over his 
back, and tie them down. Tequila 


- skittered when the bags hit him, 
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| and strained at his rope. But Romu- 
| Jo’s soothing, reassuring voice was 
| all he needed. Romulo’s was the 
_ voice of the one who brought corn 


every morning; his were the hands 
that bathed and groomed. 

I mounted Tequila and headed 
for Chacsinkin, about fifteen miles 
west of Peto. The trail was invit- 
ingly wide and dry. The midafter- 
noon sun quickly loosened the mus- 
cles in Tequila’s chest and legs, 
making him want to run. He began 
with those prancing sidesteps that 
indicate spirit and excite the admi- 
ration of spectators. To a rider they 
can mean a wild horse, one that 
resents having a bit in his mouth. 

Next he broke into a canter — a 
slow head-tossing, high-stepping 
prelude to a full gallop. Then he 
was off! I couldn’t pull too hard on 
the reins because I feared that the 
rust-weakened rings in the bit 
would break. The last thing I 
wanted was to be on that excited 
horse with a broken rein. 

Are you familiar with the wild 
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Ride the 
Wild Horse 


BY THOMAS J. McCARTHY, M.M. 


run of a fresh horse, eager for the 
trail? It is a thing of power and 
incredible appeal when one has a 
clear course to run. But on the 
trails of Middle America, it prompts 
a prayer that the next curve will 
not bring a treacherous ledge. 

Normally a horse slows down in 
crossing a rock ledge, for he must 
pick his footing. Tequila, however, 
merely broke his stride to a trot. 
He swept past a trail-side shrine 
and became frightened by it. He 
plunged sidewise, and then ahead at 
a full gallop. The woods rang with 
the sharp click of hoofs on stone. 
He missed his footing and began to 
fall, supported only by momentum. 

I knew that a roll would ensue, 
the horse’s inevitable attempt to 
avoid full impact with its head. 
Then would come the somersault, 
the terrified neighing — with the 
rider trapped like a stirrup-bound 
log beneath the horse. 

I kicked my feet clear of the 
stirrups before that happened, and 
took the big slam. 

I'll remember that ride as long 
as I live. Thank God there were no 
serious injuries. I will ride Tequila 
again, but the next time, I will be 
padded. se 
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Derbied Indian women welcome a Servant of Jesus to their remote village. 


No Sitting on Top of the World 


A sad sight to see a missioner 


put the brakes on enthusiasm. 


BY DANIEL B. McLELLAN, M.M. 


@ WILLING HELPERS are handy if a 
lot of work needs to be done. We 
didn’t know what we were getting 
into when we started to train a 
group of helpers here on the rooftop 
of the western world, in Puno, Peru. 
Eight young women banded to- 





gether for a start. Our problem is 
not to find work for the pioneer 
group but to find a place for the 
many who would like to join in the 
work. At present we can’t provide 
living facilities for more volunteers. 

The eight young women call 
themselves ‘““The Servants of Jesus 
the Worker.” They live a commvu- 
nity life, but they are not Sisters. 
The plan has the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the Bishop of Puno, who 
is vitally interested in this devel- 
opment. Under our direction the 
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It didn’t take these tykes long to discover that Servants are friendly. 


women have a proposed constitu- 
tion for their organization. It sets 
forth their chief purpose, direct 
apostolate work. 

Those three words include a great 
variety of activities. Fundamental 
is the fact that they pitch in and do 
for the parish work that the pastor 
and his assistants would like to do 
but don’t have the time to even be- 
gin doing. To give you an idea of 
how the Servants of Jesus the 
Worker help us, let me list a few: 

They took over the direction of a 
home for wayward girls who have 
got into trouble with the law, and 
are wards of the Juvenile Court. The 
Servants take another load off our 
shoulders by seeing to it that the 
three thousand children enrolled in 
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fourteen public schools within the 
confines of the parish receive ade- 
quate catechetical instruction. Two 
of the Servants are graduate social 
workers; they have started a small 
school with classes in domestic sci- 
ence and child care. Others work 
with the Padres in taking the parish 
census. In their spare time they 
make it a point fo visit as many 
homes as possible. 

Periodically they replace their 
uniforms with slacks and jackets, 
mount horses, and journey to far- 
distant Indian settlements. They 
time their visits so that the work 
they do in the villages will prepare 
the people for the coming of the 
Padre. When the Padre comes on 
one of his all-too-infrequent visits, 
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he finds that the youngsters are 
ready for First Communion and 
some couples have been persuaded 
to have their marriages blessed. In 
‘other words, the Servants go ahead 
of the Padre 
to prepare 








where many an established commu- 
nity has had to work for more than 
twenty years to secure one recruit. 

It was a sad day for the parish 
when we had to turn away those fif- 
teen eager 
young peo- 


the people to 
get the most 
from his visit. 

In one 
way, at least, 
the Servants 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
who wish to devote their lives to 


foreign mission work as priests, 


Brothers or Sisters, may write to: 
Vocation Director, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


ple. It wasn’t 
at all easy to 
tell them that 
the Servants of 
Jesus the 
Worker were 


of Jesus the 
Worker are better than priests. That 
is in the language department. They 
speak Spanish well and are at home 
in Aymara and Quechua. This 
means that the instructions given 
by the Servants are colored with the 
local idiom and examples from the 
everyday life of the Indians. 

This group of lay apostles are 
living up to our fondest expecta- 
tions and then some. We started 
with eight and have since had to 
turn down fifteen girls who wanted 
to join. That’s a phenomenon for 
you, in this land of no vocations, 























like the old 
woman who lived in the shoe. Con- 
fident that God wills this work to 
grow, we have begun construction 
of a center house for them. 

These zealous lay women are ex- 
posed to the fatigues, the dangers 
and the joys of missioners. Their 
spiritual formation is like that of 
missioners, too; itis centered around 
the Eucharist. 

Pray that the Holy Spirit will 
guide us in forming these tools into 
powerful instruments for His glory 
and the salvation of many little ones 
in Peru. a8 
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When I visited Hawaii I had a ring- 
side view of the latest Puna eruption. 

Father John F. Smith, of Maryknoll, 

is pastor at Pahoa, a village of con- 
siderable size near the eruption. For 
days, there had been earthquakes 
which, in Hawaii, nearly always 
presage volcanic action. Two of 
Father Smith’s missions are under 
lava but the people had all been 
evacuated. For a week, forty trucks 
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have been standing by ready to 
evacuate Pahoa. 

We went to the Pahoa school to 
see the set-up for local relief. Mr. 
Tori, the headmaster of the school, 
organized the first relief work, when 
everybody else was upset. He did a 
magnificent job. Mr. Tori intro- 
duced Mr. Richard Lyman, who 
sustained the greatest loss in the 
recent eruption. 


We went to the site with Father 
Martin Burke, our Superior in the 
Islands, and Father John Joyce, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s in Hilo. For 
fifteen minutes we drove through 
fields where wonderful crops of sugar 
cane grow on lava. Mr. Lyman told 
me that the lava covers a forest, the 
tops of whose trees he often encoun- 
ters in bulldozing for new planting. 
We came to the final barrier. Before 


_ US was a tremendous lava bed just 


ten days old. 

We passed over large cracks in 
the ground. The black lava was still 
hot and the heat could be felt 
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HE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


thrdugh our shoes. Mr. Lyman stuck 
several branches of a tree into a 
small hole in the lava. They were 
ablaze in no time. The entire area 
is dangerous, and an eruption can 
begin any moment. 


Mr. Lyman formerly owned 12,000 
acres in the Puna district. He had 
sold some 6,000 recently. When the 
first lava began to flow on his prop- 
erty, he was ready for anything, 
being an old-timer in these parts. 
One-third of his acreage has been 
rendered unproductive for an in- 
definite period. 

Out of the remaining land, Mr. 
Lyman is turning over 500 acres to 
rehabilitate sixty-five families — 
people who had been working on 
the property purchased from him. 
That property is now under lava. 
He had no obligation to do this but 
felt that he should help them. It 
was a fine gesture. 

Father Smith tells me that the 
people of the region have been 
splendid. Most of them will go back 
to their villages when things quiet 
down. The Red Cross has been fine. 
In the meantime, no one knows 
when this will stop. Night after night 
the sky is illumined with the orange- 
colored lava, mounting up in foun- 
tains over 500 feet high. 
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Potpourri 


October in Japan isn’t complete 


without festivals and field days. 
BY FRANCIS A. DIFFLEY, M.M. 


@ anyone familiar with Japanknows 
that October is the month of undo- 
kai (field day). During this month of 
pleasant, sun-filled days, little lads 
and lassies just about knock them- 
selves silly, running races, jumping 
hurdles, and skipping rope. For 
reasons I can’t fathom, many an 
undokai is held on Sunday. I know 
you’re thinking it is done so a class 
day won’t be missed. But hold on a 
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minute! That is not so because 
either Monday or Tuesday after the 
field day, is a free day. 

Getting the children to attend 
Sunday Mass on the field day is 
hard. All our Catholic boys and 
girls are champs, and they have to 
be on hand long before the first 
gun is fired. 

Father Walsh and I are working 
on a scheme to persuade the young- 
sters to go to Mass on undokai Sun- 
day. Many Sundays of the year are 
set aside for special sermons; s0 
we're thinking of setting aside a 
Sunday in October on which to ap- 
peal to our Catholic children and 
their parents, emphasizing the im- 
portance of Mass attendance. 

Sister Rose Anne, our genial Jap- 
anese Maryknoller, thinks it is a 
good idea. She even contributed a 
“true” story. Some years ago in 
Manchuria the school children went 
in for rabbit hunts. Of course, 
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the hunts took place on Sundays. 
A rather lax Catholic family al- 
lowed their son to go on a hunt in- 
stead of attending Mass. The par- 
ents went to Mass, and about half 
way through it, were called out of 
church by the police. Their son 
tripped on something, fell to the 
und and struck his head on a 
rock and died. Sister thought that 
would be an apt story for our undo- 
ka sermon. Of course, when she 
tells it, the story is garnished with 
some blood-curdling details. Father 
Walsh said we’d think it over. 
Another big event on the Uji 
Yamada calendar for October is the 
Ise Matsuri. This is something like 
a fiesta. Every day for three days, 
there is a special pageant. Usually 
the pageants depict ancient modes 
of travel used by pilgrims coming 
here to Uji to worship at the famous 
Shinto shrines. A unique way of 
getting the most out of a horse was 
the ancient three-man saddle. The 
center part was a genuine saddle; 
on either side was attached a side 
chair. So Old Dobbin carried three 
men instead of one. The ancient 
sedan chairs were much in evidence, 
too. The carriers of the sedan 
chairs were an interesting group. 
They trotted down the muddy 
streets chanting, “‘hoi, hoi, hoi.” 
Fortunately for the latter-day car- 
riers, there were no passengers in 
the sedan chairs. 
_ Two years ago while I was cross- 
ing the Pacific, I read the Intro- 
duction to the Japan Travel Guide. 


’ This vade mecum of all tourists (and 


first-year language students) stated 
that since the war, the English 
language was taught in all Japa- 
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nese schools, from the primary ones 
right through the colleges. A few 
weeks ago that came back to haunt 
me. At a catechism class, a teacher 
of English presented himself. He 
refused to respond to my impeccable 
Japanese. His face took on such 
contortions that I thought he was 
caught in the coils of some horrible 
seizure. But I soon realized that 
he was just trying to speak English. 

“Please speak English,”’ he said; 
that was all. I did, but he didn’t 
understand. 

After the catechism class was 
over, he came up again. “‘Oh, oh,” 
I thought, “here comes Dracula.” 

“When you have lazy time, pureez 
visit I and my wife and two children. 
Our house is very thin. See you 
again.” Now I know why the vo- 
cabulary of the high-school lads is 
limited to these words, ‘“‘Haro. Goo- 
bye. Good day, Sar.’’ The matter 
of English is a thorn in every priest’s 
side over here. Every Japanese wants 
to learn it. When asked why, no 
one knows the reason. 

Some of the advertisements in 
English are funny. A popular soap 
here in Japan is called “Loxy.” On 
the wrapper is the following: 


LOXY 
Higest Soap 
Best perfumed. These are the 
most in used by American style 
ladies and Babies. 


On the back of the wrapper, the 
blurb continues: _Loxy soap was 
proved amazingly mild! So use daily 
bath and for your complextion too. 

Why have the blurb in English at 
all? They don’t know. BB 
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Edward, the catechist at Rosana 
instructs those studying doctrine. 7 











Bet pa > ie * - 
Hunting is limited by law, but Bakuria boys still learn to use a bow. 


@ arrica’s tribes are rapidly com- 
ing under the sway of civilization. B OW & Arrow 
"However, the Bakuria people in 
| Tanganyika cling to the old ways. 
"No Bakuria man likes to retire at 
hight without having his spear and p F () | é 
bow.and arrows close at hand. The 


Bakuria mutilate themselves for 
}what they consider beauty. Only Photos by ARTHUR H. WILLE, M.M. 
| Christians care about clothing. and ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 
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Every Bakurio patriarch 
carries his fly swatter. 
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@ wany Bakuria are making a break 
with the past by becoming Chris- 
tians. When they take this step, they 
usually put on Western clothes, get 
id of their jewelry, and stop band- 
ing their arms and stretching their 
fm cars. Missioners have not told them 
todo these things, but they do them 
of their own choice to show they 
have broken with the old way of life. 
Father Joseph Reinhart, a Mary- 
Inoller from Canada (above) is 
or at Rosana. Father Edward 
james, of Indiana (right), chats 
with Bakuria girls who carry their 
sats wherever they go. ae 
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Bakuria women pierce their ear lobes and insert wooden plugs. Many hang } 
copper weights to stretch their ears. They also use copper wire on theif | 
arms to create bulging muscles. They fashion their own intricate beadwork. | 
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“Felt the Hand of God 
around My Shoulder...” 











Joe E. Brown is one of America’s top screen comics. 
He has always been noted for the cleanness of his 
material. During World War II Mr. Brown traveled 
over a quarter of a million miles to play 724 shows for 
the men in the service. In this exclusive interview with 
Father Francis J. Caffrey, Mr. Brown gives his phi- 
losophy of life, and some pertinent thoughts on the 
need for more missioners in lands overseas. 








Q This is Father Frank Caffrey at 
the Masquers Club in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. I am the guest of Mr. Joe E. 
Brown, whom you all know. 

A Father, we might identify for 
the listeners the club that we are in. 
This is a club of theatrical people, 
mostly motion-picture people. I 
have been a member here for some 
twenty-six years. Father, I want 
to congratulate you and everyone 
who is in the work that you are 
doing. The Maryknoll Fathers are 
doing a magnificent job all over the 
world, and I am glad that you 
asked me to talk to you. 

Q Well, I will tell you the purpose 
behind this, Joe. If our great Air Force 
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needs good pilots, and our Army, Nay 
and Marine Corps need officers and men, 
so the army of Christ needs men, too. 

A That’s right. I don’t believe 
a person’s life is complete unless he 
has lived a life of God. You need 
men and quite badly, and _ these 
men can do a great amount of good. 
I have seen so much! I appreciate 
the person who has been hungry, 
for I know what it is to be hungry 
myself, and that wasn’t always for 
food. I also saw kids, like those you 
mentioned, in my trips overseas, 


when I was trying to hand clean- 


laughs to our boys. I couldn’t do 
anything else and be satisfied.. If 
they laughed at off-colored things, 
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what sense of victory could I have? 
It wouldn’t be me that made them 
laugh, but the dirt. What would I 
accomplish if I made a kid lose 
faith in the decent and good? When 
Istarted out on my career, this fact 
was brought forcibly home to me. 
No one told me, but it came to me 
because I made a picture where in 
ascene I drank coffee out of a cup 
with the spoon still in the cup; and 
each time I drank the coffee, the 
spoon would come around and hit 
me in the eye. Of course, that was 
for a laugh. Well, after I had done 
iteight times, the climax of the gag 
came. It was in a picture called 
“Elmer the Great.” 

Q Yes, I remember that film. 

A I took the spoon the ninth 
time, and bent it, and put it back 
in the cup, and drank the coffee 
successfully. Within two or three 
months after the picture had been 
released nationally, I received at 
least 500 letters of protest from 
parents, telling me they didn’t have 
a straight spoon in the house! So, 
I found out then how easy and how 
natural it is for youngsters to imi- 
tate those that they admire and 
those that they like. If they see 
them doing something, and they 
think it is cute, they do it them- 
selves. And it could very easily 
make me responsible for a lot of boys 
doing a lot of wrong things. I know 
that in my walk and talk and the 
way I live, I am imitating someone 
else whom I admired a great deal. 

Q You had a great tragedy during 
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the war, didn't you? 

A We lost a boy in the war. 

Q Well, as one other man who. re- 
cently lost a son was asked, “If you 
have had any faith, isn’t it lost?” This 
man said: “‘No. This has strengthened 
my faith, because what would my wife 
and I do uf we did not have any faith 
in a trial like that?” 

A It is awfully hard to find the 
right philosophy when you are 
shocked as we were. I felt that it was 
all wrong — everything was wrong 
— nothing was right. You would 
think that I was the only one who 
had ever received that sort of shock! 
It was hard to reason with persons 
who were shocked as we were. ‘Then 
I felt the hand of God around my 
shoulder. Actually. It was three 
days before I felt it, but I knew 
things were right, and something 
told me that God wanted another 
angel. We were flattered, or should 
have been, by the fact that He took 
our boy. Don was a fine boy. He 
was a leader. He was the student- 
body president at U.C.L.A. He was 
cadet colonel of the R.O.T.C. there. 
He was the leader in the religious 
conference. He was a good worker. 
He was the boy that was always 
doing something for little fellows, 
too — for youngsters. Don was only 
twenty-five, less than twenty-five. 

Q He really was a missioner — 
right here at home. 

A That’s right. And rather than 
sit on the curb and cry about the 
loss, I felt that it was well to live 
hard and work hard, and do every- 
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,thing that I could. I dedicated it all 
to the memory of our youngster. 
That all sounds heavy, Father, but 
I find that God is so good to us that 
we often forget it. So many people 
go to church and pray for help, 
asking God to do this or that. I like 
to go in and thank God for what He 
has done for me already, and then 
try to earn the rest of it. 

Q I like what you said: “The hand 
of God on my shoulder.” That is a 
beautiful thought. 

A Id like to say a word regard- 
ing this work that you are doing 
with the boys who are thinking of 
becoming missionaries and going 
into Maryknoll. I believe that these 
boys are already blessed if they have 
the desire. For if the desire is great 
enough, there is no doubt that they 
can become great workers for oth- 
ers. They are giving entirely. That’s 
being twice blessed! They are so 
much nearer to God. 

Q You are close to God, Foe. You 
know, many unknown saints are among 
our lay people. 

A That’s right. We have a lot of 
people in this world who do a great 
work and who are never known. 
The job that I did of going overseas 
was a labor of love. I was repaid 
so many times over. I had a boy 
with me — a boy who gave his life 
out there. This boy got dengue 
fever on Guadalcanal, from which 
he died. 

Q What was his name? 

A Johnny Marvin. Johnny Mar- 
vin had a ukulele named after him. 
He wrote a lot of the Gene Autry 
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songs. He went out there and 
worked, and he was there any time 
that I wanted him. If I looked 
around morning, noon or night, he 
was ready to do a show. If there 
were twenty kids some place — way 
over here or way over there, or at 
any hour of the night — it made no 
difference to Johnny. We went, and 
we did it, and he gave his life. And 
no one has given any medals or 
decorations to that lad or his people 
posthumously. 

Q He gave himself completely. 

A The Maryknoll Fathers, too, 
are doing a job that is little enough 
known, and I am sorry. It should 
be better known. We should tell 
these youngsters, if they have any 
thoughts of joining Maryknoll, to 
get in and go to work. 

Q Thank you, Foe. You mentioned 
just after lunch that one group that 
impressed you and that you watched with 
interest are altar boys. 

A I check them every time I go 
to church. I watch the altar boys 
because there is the priest of to- 
morrow. You acquire the feeling for 
church and it becomes part of you. 
And these youngsters! By gosh, I 
like kids so much! To me they are 
about 75 per cent of the world. Not 
the man with the money — that bag 
of money that he is carrying — but 
the youngster who is carrying our 
future. 

Q That's a wonderful thought, joe. 

A Id like to tell you about an 
experience that I had. I was on 
New Hebrides. Espiritu Santo. One 
day, I had a show lined up at head- 
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quarters company. I told them to 
take care because of weather con- 
ditions. It was raining constantly. 
They had a little platform with 
practically no lights at all, and no 
microphone. So I suggested to the 
man who had charge of special 
services, that he fix the stage, and 
put a piece of canvas over it, so that 
| wouldn’t slip as I walked around 
and told stories and did that base- 
ball pantomime and other things 
that I wanted movement in. I also 
told him to fix the microphone and 
see that they got a few more lights. 
It was very simple, because it was 
headquarters company, and they 
had the things there. Two days 
passed, and I had done twelve shows 
around, and I was to do one at head- 
quarters at nine o’clock that night. 
larrived back, to find that not any- 
thing had been done, and there were 
about twenty-two or twenty-three 
hundred kids sitting out in this rain. 
So instead of doing the good show 
that I wanted to do so badly, I dida 
very miserable fifteen minutes — 
instead of doing an hour and ten or 
fifteen minutes. I was supposed to 
go over afterwards with the officers 
and a few of the others that were 
around there, and we were going to 
have a little sit-around and chat. 
But I didn’t want to go. I was 
ashamed. I wanted to hide. And I 
felt so miserable that I went to my 
cot, and I tell you frankly, I cried 
— I didn’t sleep at all, not at all. 
And the following day was to be 
my last show, and it was for the 
Carlson’s Raider Battalion. 
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Q Yes, I remember that group. 

A I knew they were waiting for 
me — boys had come down to tell 
me how glad they were that I was 
going to come up where they were. 
It was about eight or nine miles 
away. When I awakened that morn- 
ing, a boy came with a jeep to take 
me. I just didn’t feel like doing the 
show. I didn’t feel like making any- 
one laugh, and felt that I never 
would be able to make anyone 
laugh. I was so low and so miserable 
because I had done that bad show 
the night before through no fault of 
my own. Well, I got up. I was 
dressed, as I hadn’t taken off my 
clothes. I just put on my big heavy 
marine shoes, and slopped out to the 
jeep, and away we went. As we got 
about halfway, I noticed a chapel 
up on the side of a hill. I said, “Wait 
a minute, son.”’ He said, “‘Oh, we’re 
not there yet.” I said, “Will you 
stop here?” He stopped, and I said, 
“Just wait here a few minutes, will 
you?”’ I climbed up this hill, and 
when I was almost up I heard this 
kid sloshing behind me. I walked 
into this very small chapel. It didn’t 
seat more, well, at the most 50 
people, probably 40. I walked up 
to the altar, knelt, and I talked to 
that ‘‘Man Upstairs” for about ten 
minutes. I talked to Him and told 
Him how ashamed I was that I 
didn’t do better, and then I did ask 
for help that I would do a better job 
as we went along. Well, Father, this 
is just as true that God is certain, 
that when I came out of there my 
step was light. And I turned around 
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HOW TO KEEP 
WHILE GIVING 


Would you like to forget some 
money worries? To have some in- 
sured income for the rest of your 
life? 

A Maryknoll Annuity provides 
it. To get a Maryknoll Annuity, 
you give us a certain sum of 
money; in return, we send you 
checks, annually or semiannually, 
for as long as you live. The 
amount depends on your age — 
the older you are, the higher rate 
of return you receive. 

After your death, your funds 
are used to spread Our Lord’s 
word among those who know 
Him not. 

Why not ask about this way of 
insuring your income, while at the 
same time providing help for 
those in need? Inquiry involves no 
obligation. 


Write for our booklet, How to 
Keep While Giving. lt is yours 
for the asking. Address: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoli P.O., New York 

Dear Fathers: 
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to the kid, and he was right there 
with me, with a big smile on his 
face, and down we got and into the 
jeep. Not a word was said, but 
pretty soon I found myself whistling, 
And when we got down there, that 
is possibly the best show I did 
overseas. 

Q When you said that you spoke to 
the ‘“Man Upstairs,” that is the real 
definition of prayer, isn’t it — talking 
to God? 

A I believe so, Father. 

Q You know the best prayers ane 
not in books. 

A No, they come from the heart. 
This is a very nice saying — it is 
one of the nicest that I know— 
“Enter to worship, leave to serve.” 

Q “Enter to worship, leave to serve.” 
That is very wonderful. 

A Then there’s another one. Of 
course, a wonderful one, Father 
Peyton’s. “The family that prays 
together, stays together.” 

Q May I ask how many miles you 
have traveled, helping the boys? 

A The tendency is there, Father, 
to exaggerate. So I have checked 
my entire trips, all trips, which 
went just a little over 203,000 miles. 
All by air. There were some others. 
You could probably say about 
60,000 miles additional. The up 
and down in those jeeps, Father. 
The bouncing! And then they said 
this man played to more than four 
million kids. Well, Father, that 
isn’t true at all. That is too much 
of an exaggeration. There were 
724 shows. I know that. 

Q foe, this interview is going to 
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help us to encourage some of these lads 
in the United States who are now con- 
templating to follow in your footsteps — 
not as an entertainer — but as a mes- 
senger of God. 

A I felt that I was a missionary, 
too. This is a pretty good story 
about these kids and the cleanness 
of the material that we used to en- 
tertain them. I was doing a show 
in New Guinea, in a place called 
Doba Dora — and that was just 
about as far away from everything 
that you could get. Those kids 
wanted entertainment badly. And 
I was all alone, I had nothing. No 
props, no band! I would just walk 
ona platform and try to make them 
laugh. At Doba Dora I had done 
about everything I could do, and 
those kids kept on yelling, ““More 
and more!”’ And I said, ““Look, you 
jerks, what do you want from me? 
I don’t know any more.” So finally 
there was silence, and just for an 
instant out of that silence came a 
boy’s voice, from way in the back. 
I identified it. He was way back, 
and he yelled, “Hey, Joe, tell us a 
couple of dirty stories!” He meant 
it sincerely. Well, there was silence. 
I was stopped, completely stopped, 
and it seemed like two or three 
minutes before I spoke, but it wasn’t 
that at all. It was aorgea bid 
seconds. “Well,” I said, 
they all heard it and they vee who 
I was answering (there were about 
2,000 kids there) — and I said, “‘Son, 
I don’t know any dirty stories at a 
time like this. I have heard them. 
I could tell them. But I have been 
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in this business of entertaining all 
my life, and I have always felt 
that I would never want to do any- 
thing in front of you, or tell you 
stories, that I couldn’t tell my 
mother. And I have never felt it 
necessary, and I never will.’ There 
was silence again for an instant, 
and then those kids applauded for 
five minutes; they screamed and 
yelled, and most vociferously told 
me how proud they were because I 
wouldn’t let them down by telling 
dirty stories. And this is the tag 
to it. About eight months later, in 
New York, I had an audience with 
Cardinal Spellman. We were sitting 
and talking, and he said: “Joe, 
I must tell you something. I was 
in North Africa, and I want to prove 
to you that good news travels fast, 
as well as bad.” And he told me of 
the incident. He said, “I heard it 
in North Africa, twelve days after 
it happened in New Guinea on the 
other side of the world.” 

Q Have you a final message, Foe? 

A Only this. The work you are 
in is certainly a very wonderful 
work. It will be heart-warming for 
any boy who joins. He will have a 
job that will last as long as he lives. 
He will feel the necessity of it more, 
when he sees some of the countries 
in the other parts of the world. 
Then he will appreciate the need 
as I saw it in India, China, Burma, 
and other parts of the world. 

Q Well, Foe, this has been most 
enlightening and inspiring. I'd give 
you an application blank and have you 
sign up for Maryknoll, if I could! gw 
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A SCHOOL IS BORN 


BY CLEMENT HANSAN, M.M. 


Twelve hundred perfectly good reasons to strike up the band. 
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@ tHE First Catholic school in the 
Kyoto Diocese of Japan became a 
reality in a strange way. 

The late Bishop Byrne led the pio- 
neer group of Maryknollers to Japan 
in 1937, to assume charge of what 
has since become the Diocese of 
Kyoto. The territory includes four 


civil prefectures — some five mil- 
lion people. Getting a mission 
started in those days was not easy. 
There were a lot of Government re- 
strictions; the China Incident broke 
out the year Maryknollers came 
to Kyoto; the uneasy period that 
led ‘up to Pearl Harbor plagued all 
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Little building needed to be done when this school was started. Purchase 
of the property included many barracks; the site once belonged to the army. 


attempts to put the mission on a 
good footing. 

After the end of World War II, 
Maryknoll invited the Sisters of 
Nevers to start a school for girls 
in Kyoto. Father Price, cofounder 
of Maryknoll, had great devotion 
to Saint Marie Bernadette, who 
belonged to this community. The 
Sisters became interested and nego- 
tiations were started to purchase a 
large piece of property in Kyoto. 
But suddenly the deal hit a snag, 
and it looked as though the Sisters 
would have to abandon the project. 

Then .a Catholic Army officer 
came on the scene. During his visit 
to Maryknollers in Kyoto, the con- 
versation included the fact that 
Kyoto had no Catholic school. The 
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officer listened as Maryknollers re- 
counted the difficulties. 

“The deal is not impossible,” 
said the officer. “I think I can help 
to push it through.” 

Negotiations resumed and were 
successfully completed in a marvel- 
ously short time. Today, Kyoto’s 
Catholic school flourishes; it has an 
enrollment of 1,200 pupils. 

Thus did the friends of Father 
Price, the Sisters of Nevers whose 
motherhouse is near Lourdes, take 
up work in the Kyoto Diocese. The 
mysteriously sudden success of the 
venture after it had been bogged 
down in a hopeless snarl, leads us f 
to believe that Father Price and 
Saint Bernadette had much to do 
with the solution. ae 
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THE POOR IN MISSION LANDS NEED: 


Housing for a family . $100. 
Clothes per person . . 10. 
Blanket for child . . . 6. 
Medicine for sick . . . . 5. 
Cooking, eating utensils 5. 
Food for hungry .... . . ik 

Shoes per person .... 4. 
Gasoline for sick calls, gallon 


Firewood for homes, bundle . 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 


l enclose $..........for Number......above. Please send it to the 
mission where it is most needed. 
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Second 
Honeymoon 


They discovered a treasure 


right in their back yard. 
BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


@ ramon and Elisenda, good neigh- 
bors of ours, live in a little mud hut 
in front of the church of San José in 
Riberalta, Bolivia. Three years ago, 
when Father Fritz was fighting a 
bad fire in the orphanage, Ramon 
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and Elisenda were the first to vol- 
unteer help. Ramon—even though 
he is no longer a young man — was 
the first to climb up to the roof and 
start tearing off the burning thatch. 
Then all of a sudden the roof gave 
way, and Ramon tumbled. 

He got a badly injured shoulder 
from the fall. The Sisters at the hos- 
pital gave him special treatnfents 
for a whole year. Meanwhile, Eli- 
senda did double work with her son 
Manuel, cutting firewood, taking 
care of the farm and washing 
clothes. For a long time it seemed 
as though Ramon would never be 
able to work again. Raising his 
right arm involved acute agony. 
But poverty does not permit the in- 
dulgence of long convalescence. 
Little by little, Ramon began to 
work and slowly he got back the use 
of his arm. 
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After I came to San José, Father 
Fritz and I started a campaign to 
get couples to have their marriages 
blessed. I began with Ramon and 
Elisenda. They came faithfully to 
the classes, to take instructions for 
making their first confession and 
Communion. When the course was 
over, I arranged to marry them and 
another couple at Mass the follow- 
ing morning. The other couple 
came but Ramon and Elisenda did 
not show up. Later in the day I 
went to their house. 

“Don’t you want to have your 
marriage blessed?” I asked. 

“Oh, st, Padre! But we don’t have 
any decent clothes.’’ Elisenda’s face 
was red with embarrassment. 

I assured them it would not make 
any difference to God. If they’d 
come to the six o’clock Mass the 
next morning, I would marry them 
before anyone else came to church. 
They came; both were barefooted, 
dressed in clean but patched cloth- 
ing. I witnessed their marriage and 
they went to Communion for the 
first time in their lives. 

It was wonderful to watch their 
growth in grace, once they could 
receive the sacraments. Often they 
come to daily Mass and Commun- 
ion, and they never miss a Sunday. 
Many times, Ramon was the only 
man to receive Communion but it 
made no difference to him. He had 
found a Treasure. Little by little, 
other men in the parish, noting 
Ramon’s courage, began to receive 


Communion along with him. 

Ramon and Elisenda had been 
good people before. Now they are 
holy people. Every time we go to 
visit the sick in the parish, we find 
that Elisenda has been there before 
us, taking care of the patient, feed- 
ing the children, cleaning the house. 
Many a time when there is no food 
in a sick family’s house, she brings 
some from her own kitchen. They 
don’t have much but what little 
they have they share. 

Both Ramon and Elisenda have 
become zealous apostles. Before big 
feasts we suggest that the members 
of the altar society bring someone 
to church or encourage couples to 
get married. Ramon and Elisenda 
always bring the biggest group. 
Many times Elisenda gets rebuffed 
but that doesn’t stop her; back she 
goes, radiating much goodness and 
kindness. 

One night Ramon was godfather 
at a baptism. While I was putting 
the data in the book, I asked the 
parents if they would like to have 
their marriage blessed. That was 
all Ramon needed. He was off like 
a bird dog. He proceeded to give 
one of the finest talks on the advan- 
tages of Christian marriage that I 
have ever heard. 

Ramon and Elisenda will go 
through this world poor and un- 
sung. But I should like to be in 
heaven when they arrive. The an- 
gelic chorus will knock itself out with 
a mighty hymn of welcome. gg 


AT THE crossroads of history, God calls on exceptional men to rise above the 
general multitude and, like apostles in the midst of universal confusion, to pro- 
vide by their words and actions leadership for mankind. 
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— August Cardinal Hlond 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


Christ summed up all His teaching 


in two great commandments: 


Love God, Love your neighbor. 


aos 
pee 
pat a4 


So that no one would miss His point 
He explained who our neighbor is 
through the parable of The Good 
Samaritan: ‘A certain man 

went down to Jericho... ° 

Christ demonstrated that every man 
on earth is our neighbor. 


Has this practical meaning for you? 


MISSION SUNDAY 


Support your Propagation of the Faith Society 





@ THE AFRICAN people have an in- 
teresting and original way of nam- 
ing children. The system is rooted 
deep in custom, and followed rigidly 
by all the people. The advent of 
Christianity has not greatly altered 
the custom although Christians 
usually prefer baptismal names. 

At birth or shortly thereafter a 
child is given one, two or three 
names. There is no such thing as a 
family name in Africa (a fact that 
greatly complicates record keep- 
ing). A given name may be in 
memory of a deceased relative, in 
recognition of some event that oc- 
curred during pregnancy, or related 
to some incident at the time of 
birth. Thus a boy may be named 
after his dead father, with such a 
name as Owuor (Wonderful One) 
or Onditi (Man Who Causes Trou- 
ble). The season may suggest a 
name. Thus we have Ooro (Born in 
the Summer) or Okech (Born Dur- 
ing the Famine). Suna (Mosquito) 
is a name often given in the season 
after the rains when mosquitoes 
thrive. 

Before the coming of Christianity 
many people went to the witch doc- 
tor to secure names. His choice was 
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A History in 
Every Name 


BY EDWARD BASKERVILLE, M.M. 


usually dictated by the standing of 
the family in the tribe, but he could 
also provide a list of colorful names, 
any one of which was sure to please, 
Most of the names of girls begin 
with A, while the names of boys 
begin with O. One of the few privi- 
leges shared by girls over boys is 
the right to change their names or 
to add new ones. Customarily, they 
do this at the age of eleven or twelve 
years. This little custom has brought 
some novel names into use, mostly 
reflecting the invasion of civiliza- 
tion: Akombe (Cup), Ataye (Neck- 
tie), Motoka (Motorcar), Achai 
(Tea) and Apicha (Picture). 
Perhaps the most picturesque 
ones of all are given to twins. The 
most common in this situation are 
Apiyo and Adongo — (One Who 
Came Fast) and (One Who Re- 


mained ). Today all of these colorful 


names are losing out to the more | 
conventional if less-picturesque | 
names of Christianity. In these” 
names are found the great tradi- | 
tions of the Church, and their grow- ~ 


ing popularity represents a tribute 
to the many missioners who have 


labored tirelessly to bring the Afri- © 


cans close to Christ. ag 
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EDITORIAL: 


Shift of Scenes 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. 


@ AMERICA is always going some 
place in a hurry, but few of its 
kindly people seem to know where 
or why, although all of them know 
how. Surely there is no other coun- 
try where so much vigorous energy 
is brought to the performance of the 
day’s work as in this bustling land 
that pulsates with life from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

We do well what we do at all, 
and we do almost everything. There 
has grown up here a nation of 
workers, technicians, organizers, ex- 
ecutives, and even, in a restricted 
sense, artists; an army of bright 
young things and capable old codg- 
ers, prepared to acquit themselves 
at a moment’s notice of any task. 
Americans will conduct an opera 
with gusto or split an atom with 
aplomb. 

And with all the energy, dispatch, 
precision and efficiency that Ameri- 
cans bring to the tasks of life, these 
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same driving people are yet able to 
reserve a little corner of their hearts 
and some scintilla of their time for 
contributions to the general back- 
ground against which their labors 
are performed. They may drill a 
well or. finance a gold mine, but 
they will also manage to plant a 
garden or visit a friend in the hos- 
pital, and they are never too busy 
to pat small boys on the head. 

In short, Americans will go any- 
where and do anything, and all in 
a twinkling of an eye; and they will 
still find time to admire the scenery 
and to help the sceneshifters. This 
busy whirl makes a hymn of praise 
to the Creator that is widespread 
and endless. Measure any cross sec- 
tion you like, and you find this na- 
tional tempo, these common traits. 
Study life in the miniature universe 
that has been poured into the can- 
yons of New York, or survey it in 
the sparse reaches of the sprawling 


This Month’s Cover 


WHEN you took this issue out of the mailbox this morn- 
ing, the smile of the Masai Miss on our cover made your 
day a lot brighter. She made those fabulous earrings 
herself. You’ll agree that her craftsmanship is superb 
even though you don’t share her tastes, largely dictated 
by tribal custom. 
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Rockies, and you'll find the same 
spirit. Do it; do it well; do plenty 
of it; do it in a hurry; do it with a 
smile. It is the active bustle, the 
dynamic energy, of a full and free 
life, accompanied by the natural 


kindliness that radiates from 
national well-being. As a purely 
human performance, it is simply 
grand. It is America. 


THE BLESSINGS of America, material 
and spiritual, have been great, but 
do we know why? Perhaps not, for 
if those blessings have not made us 
conceited, neither have they made 
us thoughtful. Ours is a nation of 
engineers, not of philosophers: we 
have much of the native hue of 
resolution and little of the pale cast 
of thought. Yet a moment's reflec- 
tion would convince us that our good 
fortune is not of our own making so 
much as it is the work of Divine 
Providence. The successful devel- 
opment of the most progressive na- 
tion in the world is due only in 
part to rugged pioneering. Behind 
that is the Creator, who provided 
all these opportunities in the natural 
order, and who, developed human 
powers to utilize them by His gifts 
in the supernatural order. 

When the God of all charity gives 
special gifts to some of His children, 
it can only be because He designs 
them to act as beneficiaries towards 
the rest of the human family. No 
blessing is imparted for ourselves 
alone; no gift is given except to be 
shared. No country can selfishty re- 
gard its lavish birthright as solely 
and simply its own. It came from 
God, and He wants it communi- 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


cated to God’s children everywhere. 

The younger and weaker mem- 
bers of the human family are the 
less-developed nations. They have 
their ideals and are engaged in a 
vital struggle to establish those 
ideals. America’s part ought to be 
to approve, to encourage, to stim- 
ulate and to help weaker nations 
achieve their ideals. 

This is the reason America was 
given its unique endowment of ma- 
terial and spiritual advantages never 
equaled elsewhere in the world; 
that by spreading its gift around it 
can spread over itself that mantle 
of charity; that by saving other souls 
it can save its own soul. 2B 
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Misery of people makes a noise 


no missioner can bear to hear. 
BY JOSEPH R. ENGLISH, M.M. 


@ WE SHOVED off at 6:30 A.M. from 
Riberalta, in northern Bolivia, 
after early Mass and a quick break- 
fast. The twenty-five foot dugout 
canoe was heavy with 100 gallons of 
gasoline, food and equipment. Up 
front were Bishop ‘Thomas Danehy 
and resourceful Father Gorden 
Fritz. The writer found a center 
spot, while Pablo, our pilot, settled 
down near the motor. 

This was to be a 400-mile trip on 
the zigzag Beni River in Bolivia’s 
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jungle. The Beni, 600 feet wide, is 
known for its countless alligators, 
fish that weigh up to 200 pounds, 
and small man-eating fish «that 
travel in schools and can devour a 
human body in minutes. 

Our destination was Blanca Flor, 
200 miles to the south, against a 
strong current running into the 
Amazon. Bishop Danehy was anx- 
ious to visit Blanca Flor on business. 

I looked at the Beni, real muddy. 
I’d be smart enough not to drink 
that. Yet at lunch, cooked on a 
small stove, I drank a cup of coffee 
made from the dirty river water. 
Later I found myself scooping a 
drink directly out of the Beni. 
Thirsty beggars can’t be choosers! 

We were about sixty yards from 
shore when we noticed the tall grass 
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stirring in one spot. We watched 
closely. Sure enough, it was a pan- 
ther! He moved quickly along the 
bank until the roar of the motor 
turned him away. 

Following a supper of chile con 
carne, pork, beans and more river 
coffee, we stopped for the night at 
San Pedro. A few families live here 
and try to eke out a livelihood from 
the soil. They were pleased to have 
us stay in their crude quarters, 


| made of bamboo, mud and sticks. 
- Bolivians must be the world’s cham- 


pion welcomers. Their usual greet- 
ing is a good hand clasp, three pats 
on the back and another hand shake. 
Even little tykes, barefooted and 
hardly able to walk, broke out big 
smiles for the Padres and came tod- 
dling forward with hands extended. 

We chatted with the people 
awhile before setting up our army 
cots to retire. Most essential for 
anyone who hopes to sleep in these 
parts is a mosquito net. It’s tucked 
in tightly under a blanket mattress. 
There must be millions of insects 
per square acre. They definitely had 
us outnumbered. I heard them 
buzzing around like mad, just out- 
side the net, inches from my nose. 

Nets don’t faze the microscopic 
bugs called hoppies; their bites make 
a human body look like a Braille 
board. 

We were up early for Mass. It 
was dark and the candles gave little 
light. We shone a flashlight on the 
missal for each other so the prayers 
could be read. The mosquitoes really 
went to work on the helpless bishop 
and Padres offering Mass. 

It was inspiring to see how the 
people attended the three Masses. 
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Devoutly they knelt in the dirt, un- 
mindful of the rampaging bugs or 
stray chickens. Three little girls 
were busy praying, all holding on 
to one rosary. Their mothers gave 
us four eggs, and we were off. 

The second day was not easy. 
The average depth of the river is 
thirty to forty feet. But we ran onto 
sandbars, and everyone, bishop in- 
cluded, climbed out four times to 
push. I could not help but think 
of the wily alligators, the man-eat- 
ing fish, not to mention the electric 
eels. We gladly piled back into the 
canoe using all four limbs, and 
breathed more freely. 

Soon we passed a whole univer- 
sity of fish. They were a foot or more 
long, with fat, white bellies and 
they jumped ten to fifteen feet into 
the air. If we had had a net we 


Father McGowan and lots of his young 
friends saw that we got a friendly 
welcome at the Blanca Flor mission. 
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could have filled the boat. The 
motor conked out several times and 
immediately we began to drift back. 
We all took turns at spinning the 
motor and at steering. We spent 
the night in a rustic cabin at Exal- 
tacion. As , 
Father Fritz 
emptied his 
duffle bag, 
a tarantula, 
big as a 
hamburger, 
was on his 
blanket. He 
deftly killed * 

it with his boot. The cabin seemed 
to be a favorite residence for grand- 
daddy cockroaches, rats and green, 
slithering lizards a foot long. We 
also saw a few bats overhead. 

Our Masses were well attended by 
the people and the mosquitoes (the 
bishop estimated about 42,000 of 
the latter). We took to the river for 
breakfast in transit. It rained all 
day but the roof of the dugout saved 
us from a drenching. 

At dusk we spotted a boat moored 
on our right. It was Father Joseph 
Flynn. He was busy teaching cate- 
chism to a cluster of children while 
his helper, Brother Dismas, was re- 
pairing the motor. Brother had just 
shot a wild duck. That night we all 
enjoyed a duck dinner. 

About noon the next day we 
reached our destination: Blanca 
Flor. Father Felix McGowan, of 
New Rochelle, was delighted to see 
us. He is the spiritual father of his 
people and literally all things to all 
men. 

Bishop Danehy discussed the 
progress and future plans for this, 
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the central project of Blanca Flor 
with Father Felix and the men of 
the village. This development is an 
attempt by Maryknoll to face and 
solve an acute social problem. The 
people are te, willing to work but they 

lack the know- 
how. They 
are simple, 
good folks, 
sorely in 


rection. Mary- 
knollers be- 
lieve that if 
they can con- 


vincingly show these people how to | 


support themselves decently, the 
people will then be much more re- 
ceptive to the spiritual message of 
the Gospel. 

A benefactor in New York gave 
$5,000 to purchase 100,000 acres. 
The idea is to develop it like the 
Jesuit reductions of 200 years ago. 
Rather than leave his people scat- 
tered and helpless along the river, 
the Padre wants to unite them for 
strength. Here at Blanca Flor they 
can live on a cooperative basis, 
efficiently and happily. 

The Padre is the only friend they 
have. Already Father Felix has 
shown them how to build better 
homes; he has a good farm operat- 
ing; he provides daily Mass and 
the sacraments; he has a school. 

These jungle dwellers are our 
brothers in Christ. Whatever we do 
for their spiritual and material wel- 
fare, we do for Him. The desperate 
plight of needy people is the chal- 
lenging voice of the jungle, and it 
keeps ringing in the ears of 
missioners. | 
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Of course you are! 
In Chile? 
Yes. In South America and Asia and Africa and wherever 
Maryknoll Sisters teach children, instruct converts, heal bodies 
and souls, YOU who help us are truly beside us. 

How much more so, if you provide for the training of a 
Sister! Have you ever thought of that? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 












Baa 


bendiose $.£....+. to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 


As long as | can, | will send $......-. a month. | understand | can stop 
this at any time. 














@ THEY were brothers, Lan Fong 
and K’i Fong. Yet so unlike! Lan 
Fong was a model Catholic, fre- 
quenting daily Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. He had a medicine shop 
in our town, honestly and efficiently 


managed. 

K’i Fong, poor fellow, was a bap- 
tized Catholic. For all the years I 
knew him, however, he was excom- 
municated. As a gambler and 
opium trader, he could not be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments. His house 
was beside the church and convent, 
and we knew him well. 

Really, you would be afraid to 
meet him in the dark, if you judged 
by his appearance. He was a tough 
character, everybody said. But he 
had a special interest in us Sisters. 
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When it really counted 
K’i Fong was a sheep 


~ clad in wolf’s clothing. 


BY SISTER JOAN MARIE 


We always knew that K’i Fong 
would do anything in the world to 
help us. 

Once, one of the Sisters took sick 
during the night. It was K’i Fong 
who made the midnight trip into 
town, to get the Chinese doctor. He 
raised a rumpus to get the doctor 
out of bed, and really forced the 
man to return with him to care for 
the sick Sister. 

Again, there was a girl who had 
been sold to a pagan family. She 
ran away because she was mis- 
treated. K’i Fong took her into his 
own house. He hid her until the 
bruises and welts she suffered in 
beatings were all healed. Posters on 
the city gates offered a reward for 
the girl runaway. K’i Fong used to 
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slip out at night and tear them down. 
When she was quite well, he ar- 
ranged to have her instructed in the 
Faith, baptized, and later married 
into a Catholic family. 

The good deeds of K’i Fong were 
legion. He rescued us from beggars 
who followed us through the streets 
howling for more if we had given 
them an alms. He chased dogs that 
came after us. He salvaged my um- 
brella when it fell into the pond. 
He would have been hurt if we were 
ever in trouble and did not tell him 
about it. 

His most conspicuous deed of 
charity was when Sister Julia set off 
for Canton—three days down-river. 
She forgot to take her passport. K’i 
Fong caught the next boat after 
hers, and arrived in Canton a few 
hours after she did. He found her at 
the immigration office, frantic in 
her search for the passport. A two- 
week journey back upstream to our 
town was a small price for him to 
pay for the privilege of being of 
service to us. 

We always felt that God would 
take care of K’i Fong. He had a 
good heart but his public escapades 
were notorious. However, occasion- 
ally he came to Mass. And more 
than once, I found him in church 
alone with a rosary in his hands. 

After the Communists came, K’i 
Fong had a hard time. His gambling 
place was closed and his opium 
trade was stopped. We saw him 
only once but that was typical. 
. Some young men we suspected were 
Communists were watching our con- 
vent one evening. K’i Fong strode 
up to them. His huge bulk and prize- 
fighter face were ominous. “Keep 
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moving!” he ordered. They did. 

We soon had serious trouble of 
our own. We were arrested and 
held incommunicado. We saw no- 
body then but our guards. K’i Fong 
faded from our lives. The months 
passed, and eventually we were all 
expelled from China. 

A year or more after we had left 
Hingning, one of the native Sisters 
wrote. She had met K’i Fong acci- 
dentally on the street in Hong 
Kong. He had come down from the 
country to get medical help. But 
it was too late. He was so thin and 
weak! He told her, “I have an 
incurable sickness. I am going home 
to die.” 

Just recently, the rest of the story 
was relayed out of China. A Chi- 
nese priest and a group of prisoners, 
being taken from one prison to 
another, passed through Hingning. 
They stopped at Lan Fong’s medi- 
cine shop. Lan Fong stepped beside 
the priest and told him of his dying 
brother. By some means, the priest 
was able to leave the group long 
enough to hurry over to K’i Fong 
and give him the Last Sacraments. 

Stories like this one about K’i 
Fong are seeping out of China. The 
example of firm Christians wins 
their weak brethren back to Christ. 

The Church always grows 
through persecution. It is a matur- 
ing and settling process. Neverthe- 
less, the suffering Catholics in coun- 
tries behind Russia’s curtains need 
our prayers. 

K’i Fong is on the Other Side, 
still doing all he can for the Sisters. 
We have one big task to do for him 
— help teach his countrymen to 
know and love the Truth. Be 
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His right-hand man has top-drawer ability as a diplomat. 


BY EDMUND T. SHAMBARIS, M.M. 


@ LET ME introduce you to the new 
parish of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, on Big Hand Street in Long 
Beach, Japan. This is a city of about 
40,000 not far from the headwaters 
of Lake Biwa. Silk-weaving facto- 
ries, a rubber factory, a Diesel- 
engine plant, comprise most of the 
industrial endeavor here. The fac- 
tories pour their refuse into wide 
canals that honeycomb the city; and 
these run alternately red, blue, 
violet and green. This waste pours 
into Lake Biwa, making the imme- 
diate area not very attractive for 
swimming. But the people have 
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In Search| 


of a Gusher 





found a secluded spot which is f 
seemingly untouched by the tech- f 


nicolor factory waste. 
The church is right on the main 


drag; once it was a bank. It isa 4 


substantial building that was 
painted over with a heavy coating 
of black-top during the war; prob- 


ably as camouflage and an attempt ff 


at fireproofing. 

Chapel, sacristy and office are 
upstairs. Downstairs there is a large 
teaching room, bookstore and re- 
ception room. Over in a far corner, 
is an ancient walk-in safe, closed by 
tremendously heavy iron doors, 
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filled with sand to make them even 
heavier, and locked by keys not 
unlike those handed out in the 
States as keys to the city. 

Last June, I was appointed the 
first pastor of Long Beach. We have 
a handful of Catholics, only 57; 
there are 100,000 pagans in the par- 
ish limits. Bishop Furuya came to 
start us off, and he counseled one 
and all to exercise charity and co- 
operation. Several weeks later, after 
the heat of summer had somewhat 
subsided, we showed “King of 
Kings” to capacity audiences; that 
was to arouse interest in the coming 
catechism classes. 

Of course, problems soon arose. 
In the rear of the church property, 
there is a well that is used by some 
30 families in the neighborhood. 
Recently the spokesman for those 
families told me that the well was 
gradually running dry. Would I 
mind if a new well was drilled? I 
gladly consented. 

One Friday morning, after offer- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, I went down- 
stairs — only to notice that over the 
spot where they proposed to start 
drilling, there was a pagan altar. I 
asked around and got the report 
that this was set up that morning, 
by the ward boss and a group of 
neighbors. Probably some pagan 
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priest would be around in the after- 
noon to perform pagan rites over 
the spot. This could never be done 
on Church property! 

I called my catechist aside and 
explained to him the situation, im- 
pressing upon him the importance 
of measuring his words carefully. A 
false expression could do irrepa- 
rable harm for the Church in this 
community Then I sent him off to 
speak to the ward boss, with a prayer 
on my lips. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help was 
with us that day. In ten minutes, 
Satosan was back, beaming. No 
problem at all; the altar would be 
taken down shortly. At his heels 
came the spokesman. He apologized 
for doing such a thing without 
Father’s permission. Actually he 
didn’t believe in such superstition. 
He had done it only at the behest of 
the neighbors. Now, with my back- 
ing, he could assert himself. 

The following Sunday, the whole 
parish proceeded down to the drill- 
ing area. I blessed the spot, and we 
all sang some hymns. 

Now there is a monster engine 
there, drilling in search of water, 
filling the compound with a deaf- 
ening noise. But who cares? The 
spotis blessed, and we hope to bring 
in a gusher! MB 





FATHER JOHN J. WALSH was getting tired of a steady 
diet of cucumbers, eggplant and fried onions, so he 
bought his Korean cook a recipe book and taught him 
to make chicken pot pie. The cook developed a mania 


for making everything into pot pie. When he served herring pot pie, Father 
Walsh knew that it was time to get the cook to turn overa new leaf in the cookbook. 
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Boston’s Father Thomas F. Foley chats with a young parishioner in Bolivia. 
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CHILDREN OF THE ANDES 


® rue YEARS of childhood are short 
and fleeting in the Andes. Visitors 
in that region have remarked that 
the people seem to be either adults 
or young children. By the time the 
boy or girl reaches teen-age, adult 
responsibilities are already being 
shouldered. 

Andean toddlers have all the win- 


someness and charm of children 
anywhere. Maryknollers who are 
working on the rooftop of the West- 
ern world are trying to make the 
years of childhood longer. Through 
education and better economic 
methods this can be done. Mean- 
while, meet some of our young 
friends. We know you will like them. 


A mountain flute and Andean costumes lend enchantment to these Peruvians. 
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We found these young debutantes deep 
in conversation, on a street in Cuzco. 





They wear the latest Andean styles and ‘ 
“sport wind-blown hair-do’s a la Inca. 











Up a hill in La Paz comes Wisconsin's Father William Moeschler. 
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Arthur Godfrey and Ed Sullivan 


don’t know what they miss! 
BY EDWARD A. McGURKIN, M.M. 


@ TANGANYIKAN interest in America 

extends largely to our political mas- 
cots, the Donkey and the Elephant. 
The elephant is cordially disliked 
as a big, ugly beast of destruction 
which ruins their gardens. The 
donkey, however, is a helpful little 
animal, harming no one, carrying 
its load patiently, and bringing 
cash to its owner when he lets it 
out at two shillings a day. 
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The only word in Kisukuma for 
ivory is “tooth of the elephant.” 
Hence the invocation ‘Tower of 
Ivory, pray for us,”’ is translated in 
local prayer books: ‘“‘Fortress White 
like the Tooth of an Elephant Calf, 
pray for us.” The people feel that 
an old, rogue elephant’s tusk is not 
the best symbol for whiteness and 
elegance. If they want to praise 
your teeth, they say, “You have 
teeth like a calf.” 


Rhinos were prominent in Maswa [ 


news this month. Near Father 


Rudin’s mission at Kilulu, a big | 


rhinoceros put terror into the hearts 
of the people when he went tramp- 
ing through their fields. The neigh- 
bors came to the mission and asked 
the pastor, Father De Jong, to shoot 
it. The law forbids shooting a rhino 
unless he is damaging the crops. At 


present the fields are not yet planted; 


hence there is no legitimate reason, 
under British law, for killing that 
rhino. The possibility that he might 
disembowel innocent bystanders is 
not sufficient reason for -shooting: 
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No one likes to tangle with a 
thino. The beast can wreck a five- 
ton truck, overturn a_ three-ton 
truck, and make junk out of any- 
thing smaller. Rhinos are near- 
sighted, nervous and nasty, almost 
always in a very bad mood. 

Chief William, our excellent 
Catholic leader in the land of the 
sweet potatoes, was driving to 
Ngula with me when he spotted 
two rhinos. Farmers were huddled 
in a group near the road. They 
flagged the car to a stop and pointed 
to the big mama rhino and her 
baby rhino. The men were wor- 
ried, but there was little they could 
do. They had asked permission to 
kill the intruders, and had been re- 
fused. Women and children were 
frightened, not knowing when dys- 
peptic mama rhino would lead her 
baby into a hut in search of water. 

Chief William is ideal at settling 
disputes. He brings back erring 
members of the flock, and in many 
other ways helps the religious fer- 
vor of his people. But there was 
little he could do about the rhinos. 
He counseled the men to be prudent 
and patient. Then we two travelers 
moved along cautiously, with a fer- 
vent prayer that the rhinos would 
stay far from the road. Besides, 
we were on an errand of mercy, tak- 
ing household furnishings to Father 
Pfister to help soften the transition 
from the cultural comforts of Glen 
Ellyn to his post as guardian of 
God’s outerworld. He lives in a 
mud hut on the wind-swept, sun- 
baked plain below Ngula Hill. 

Father Brannigan is starting a 
new middle school at Shinyanga. 
It will be ready for classes when 
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the term opens again in January. 

When Father Brannigan went to 
the Williamson diamond mines on 
Sunday for confessions and Mass, he 
had to leave his jeep at the gate, 
outside the barbed-wire barrier. Ap- 
parently the security officer did not 
mind if Father Joe filled his pockets 
with diamonds, but driving away 
with a whole jeep load would seem 
to be a bit too much. The mines’ 
fence encloses 30 square miles. 

Life was popping at Sayusayu 
after catechumens arrived for their 
final course on the sacraments, in 
preparation for baptism. 

Aloisi, the old catechist, gathered 
his circle of tiny tots under the 


jacaranda tree each day, to teach 


them their prayers. For years this 
has been his special task. Like 
St. Philip Neri, he wisely and 
happily makes himself a little one 
to bring to little ones the rudiments 
of a vast subject covering all we 
can say of God Himself and all His 
relations with the wonderful world 
He has made. Aloisi, better than 
any other, knows how to fan the 
spark of desire that lies deep in 
each of those little hearts: ‘‘Na- 
togilwe kumona Mungu — 1 want to 
see God!”’ That Aloisi knows how to 
win his audience, is clear from the 
rapt attention of the circle about 
him and the periodic, spontaneous 
bursts of wonder and pleasure at 
his parables. 

Aloisi likes colors. His smock is 
white, but below it he wears a 
skirt of rainbow colors, like the 
lights reflected from a prism. His 
babushka of green silk hangs loosely 
about his neck until the sun gets 
too hot; then he pulls it up over 
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his closely cropped, kinky, gray 
hair. Only a sound movie in tech- 
nicolor with close-ups of the chil- 
, dren’s faces could fittingly portray 
the beauty of this little scene. 
Everybody 





called “Aa Moris” (Little Maurice), F 


unt 


loves Rosa. 
She is the wife 
of Petro. Both 
are in their 
sixties, both 
are excellent 


THE ROSARY 
When you finish the rosary, won't 
you begin over again and say the 
Our Father, the three Hail Mary's 
and the Gloria for all missions? 





Catholics, fre- 

quently at Mass, pillars of the 
parish. Everybody loves Rosa be- 
cause in her heart the sun is always 
shining, and she loves to sing 
and be happy. Rosa refuses to be 
wearied by the treadmill of daily 
existence. 

No one knows as many jokes as 
Rosa, and no one can tell them as 
well as she. Rosa leads the singing 
at all the get-togethers. Clapping 
her hands in perfect and intricate 
rhythm, she calls the steps and the 
turns of the square dances. No other 
can make such hilarious moans, 
such toots on the horn, such side- 
splitting groans. The place bubbles 
over when she whistles and sings. 
= Rosa was on hand to cook for the 
catechists on retreat, and still she 
found time to keep house for her 
daughter and cradle her newly ar- 
rived grandson. Then before the 
week was over, she got out her little 
tin horn and best dress, for the 
wedding of another of the family. 
No wonder everybody loves Rosa! 
Arthur Godfrey and Ed Sullivan 
don’t know what they are missing. 

Imitating the pastor’s rapid gait 
and rapid orders, is a favorite game 
with the youngsters. The game is 
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Father Maurice is slightly below en 
average in height, and he bustles |» 
about the mission, with arms swing. = 
ing, doing the will of God with} ™ 
all possible ™ 
speed. The we 
game is always | we 
played secretly 7 “a 
in a safe, out- hi 
of-the-way » 
corner, but ‘ 
there are no | 
secrets in Africa. Funniest of all is to | Ki 
see the very tiny youngsters at home, [ “8 
unable to talk and hardly able to } me 
walk, as they waddle around with | 4 
arms flying, playing “Ka Moris.” } al 

Breaking through the language | 4... 
barrier is like seeing the sun come f 4, 
out after days of fog. Maryknollers, [| 4. 
being hardened cosmopolites, will | 4; 
never perish because of an unknown | 
language. You need only a half “ 
dozen words to survive. If you want } 
water, you say: “How about some | jy, 
more minzi?” You point to the water } yj; 
pitcher. He picks up the pitcher | , 5 
and brings you some water. 

But when you can actually saya | 
complete sentence, and an African | 
registers comprehension, replying | 
with something in which you catch | 


a familiar word or two, the thrill 
is your reward for weeks of hard 


work. You have arrived! The amaz- | 


ing thing is that such a simple 


people, with many practices that |) 


are quite primitive, should have |) , 


such a rich language. 

One annoying feature is that the } 
hardest word to pronounce is the | 
one most commonly used, and that | 
is the word for “cow.” Pinch your | 
nose as if you were about to drop | 
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under water, start to say “haw,” 


| then quickly change to “‘beh” and 


you will be about as near as you 
ever will get to the correct pro- 
nunciation of “‘ng’ombe.”” 

This is cow country par excel- 
lence. The Basukuma farmer does 


he wouldn’t count sheep; he’d count 
cattle coming in his gate. 
At Nassa, Father James has found 


'a royal road to knowledge; the 


IL is to | King’s son is teaching him Kisu- 


kuma. Yes sir, it’s the King’s Kisu- 
kuma. While we have one language 
all over Sukuma Land, there are 
noticeable variations according to 
district or chiefdom. Around Nassa 
the people show a predilection for 
the “sh”’ sound. Father James finds 
this easy, having had lots of practice, 
pronouncing the name of his home 
town — Washington, Indiana. 

Next year’s language students at 
Nassa will enjoy cool dips in Lake 
Victoria. Father James discovered 
a beach that is safe — out of the 
reach of crocodiles. 

Crocodiles are the cruelest and 


beasts in Africa. If one gets you he 


» will not eat you while you are nice 


COLD FACTS 


and fresh, but will drag you to the 
bottom, tear you to pieces and then 
shove you into the mud until you 
soften up. Crocodiles can’t chew; 
they must tenderize their meat. 
Crocodiles remind me of the open- 
ing of the rainy season. The clouds 
rolled in from Lake Victoria, the 
morning dawned dark and gray, 
the thunder rolled and the heavens 
opened. All day it rained, the gut- 
ters spouted, the tanks filled up, 
the fields became moist and ready 
for planting and the whole country- 
side turned a rich emerald green. 
The children were delighted — 
what is so rare as a dark, rainy day 
in Maswa? They came to school, 
some of them; but the soft, cool 
day was too nice to waste on read- 
ing, writing and ’rithmetic. They 
just sang and they sang and they 
sang: “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
“My Darling Clementine,” ““Awake 
You Lazy Sleepers, the Cuckoo 
Has Coo-cooed,” plus all their reper- 
toire of hymns and canticles — all 
in Kisikuma, of course. A favorite 
they like especially is “Bum Bum ga 
mu Amerika” —a sort of endless 
epic about the end of the last war 
when bombers from America put 
Hitler on the run, dropping big fire- 
crackers all around him. ae 





AYMARA Indians in the highlands of Peru scarcely 
need the advice of the folk-tale mother who cautioned 
her daughter not to go near the water. Indians usually 
keep a safe distance away from ice-cold Lake Titicaca 


i instinct. a the sight of an old Indian woman bathing her feet in the 
glacier-cold water, high in the Andes, drew sympathy when the “soap” with 
which she was furiously scrubbing proved to be the nearest rock available. 
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FATHER DONALD HESSLER, OF LAKE 
ORION, MICHIGAN, WENT TO CHINA 
IN 1939. AFTER SPENDING THE WAR 
YEARS IN A CONCENTRATION CAMP, HE 
WAS ASSIGNED TO CENTRAL AMERICA. 


to s 












FATHER HESSLER HAS ORGANIZED, 
AMONG HIS MAYAN INDIANS, THE 
LEGION OF MARY, COOPERATIVES, 
A LAY APOSTOLATE; HE TAUGHT 
THEM TO DIG WELLS, PLAN SANITA- | x”, 
TION, AND MAKE GOODS FOR SALE. 23 











MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll f I 
(_] Priest [_] Brother C] Sister - 


(Check one.) | understand this does not bind me in any way. ow 
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Bad Marriage | 


About a missioner who thought he would need an Aladdin’s lamp 


Bone tragedy every priest meets 
Lin the ministry is a bad marriage 
case. This condition holds true 
)throughout the whole world. A 
missioner who has a more intimate 
contact with his people because his 
flock is small, feels keenly the sad- 
ness of this tragedy. 

Father Frank was no exception. 
He watched over each one of his 
| Christians with a fatherly eye, and 
did his utmost to keep them all on 
the straight and narrow path from 
baptism until the reception of the 
Last Rites of the Church. So when 
Joey Wong went to a neighboring 
village and was united in marriage 
at a pagan ceremony, and was thus 
cut off from the reception of the 


oases > sacraments, Father Frank reached 


10-5 


. anew point in the degree of sadness 


a human being can attain. 

He examined his conscience, try- 
ing to find the cause for such a 
mistake to be made by one of his 
own Christians. The cause wasn’t 
.to be found there. Joey Wong had 
been instructed well. He had to 
look farther for the answer to the 
problem. After many days of ques- 
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: [to solve a problem. A surprise dropped on him out of the blue. 


Mia 
BY CARROLL I. QUINN, M.M. 


tioning, the answer finally came by 
way of the village gossip. 

Joey Wong had been told by his 
guardian that he would have to find 
a living for himself. The old man 
who had taken care of him for some 
years had become destitute. Joey 
found a job and from that day for- 
ward, his rice bowl was sure to be 
filled if he abided by one condition. 

The employer had a slave girl 
whom he loved as a daughter; he 
was determined to have her married 
to a good boy. This owner of the vil- 
lage fields picked Joey above two 
others who were applying for a job. 

Father Frank saw little of Joey 
after the wedding. On those rare 
occasions that the boy came to the 
mission, he promised’ to have his 
marriage put right in the eyes of the 
Church, as soon as his benefactor 
died. The priest had heard such 
promises before; he had little faith 
in them. Still, he was kind and 
showed by his actions that he would 
do his part willingly, if Joey would 
agree to go through a Catholic 
ceremony and promise to bring up 
his children in the Faith. 
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Time went on and as it passed, 
Father Frank doubted the return of 
his fallen-away Joey. There was 
little evidence that he would ever 
come back to the Faith. 

A fatal day came to the Christians 
when the Red soldiers invaded the 
village and arrested the pastor. The 
propagation of the Faith was at a 
standstill. No advancement could 
be made; nothing that was wrong 
could be made right — including 
Joey’s marriage. 

House arrest for Father Frank 
ended suddenly when he was led 
away under the guard of soldiers. He 
walked through village after village. 
Christians who stepped forward to 
speak to him were rebuffed by the 
soldiers. Some were manhandled, 
others threatened with arrest. 

Late in the day, the little group 
surrounding the lone foreigner 
came to Prosperous Market Village. 
There was no jail in town, only an 
old watch tower. The captain of the 
guard approached the guardian of 
the tower and demanded admit- 
tance. After a long discussion of the 
pros and cons, it was decided that 
this was the safest place to house a 
criminal. 

Up three flights of stairs, Father 
Frank trudged. He hadn’t eaten 
all day; he was dirty and tired; his 
thirst kept reminding him of the 
First Priest. He was almost in a 
state of hopelessness. A door was 
slammed, and he thought that he 
was at last alone. Instead, he heard 
a sound of someone above him. On 
looking about, he saw that there 
was still another level above him 
in the tower. He knew that the 
person above him would eventually 
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come down, for curiosity is a un} 
versal trait among Orientals, | 
would certainly force his compané 
ion to investigate him. 
Father waited. A few minute 
later, he heard bare feet descending 
the steps. A surprise awaited both 
the priest and the newcomer. If 
was Joey. He had been chosen as 4 
village guard and was on duty in 
the watch tower. Certainly God 
works in strange ways. 
It was one of the contradictiong 
for which Chinese Communists art 
famous. They never learned of Joey's 
connection with Father Frank. 
Even the lad’s numerous trips in 
and out of the tower for food and 
water weren’t questioned. These 
physical comforts were God-sends 
to the priest. But the greatest con- 
solation came to Father Frank the 
day Joey told him he was free to 
fulfill his duties as a Catholic. a 
The boy went to confession and> Py 
was once more at peace with God. } ste 
Because there was no possibility of 
a ceremony, and the priest had the) pe 
necessary power to dispense from} Th 
existing impediments, all that was} we 
necessary was to have the young] jn 
wife give her consent. This, too,} By 
was arranged for and carried out 
under the priest’s window, the very} jn 
morning he left the tower for " Pu 
other jail in the capital. j 
Before the soldiers came, Joey} on 
told Father Frank that not only} T, 
would his children all be brought } at; 
up as good Catholics, better than } ge 
himself, but that his wife was al- |] fy 
ready studying the catechism. He}- | 
was reviewing the ceremonies of} jn 
baptism which he himself would | fo 
administer. BE) ol 
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Who cares how hard the way up was once the summit is reached? 


BY FRANCIS P. 


@ wHEN Maryknoll first came to 
Puno, Hernan Llerena was a young- 
ster in our secondary school and 
Jose Vitulis was studying at the 
nearby Salesian Normal School. 
This year both these young men 
were ordained to the priesthood, 
in a solemn ceremony during a 
Eucharistic Congress in Lima. 

Both these priests spent their years 
in the minor seminary with us in 
Puno; and their major - seminary 
years, first in Arequipa at San Jer- 
onimo and later in Lima at Santo 
Toribio. During all those years they 
attended the summer camp for 
seminarians, directed by Maryknoll 
Fathers. 

The first years of a priest’s life 
in the sacred ministry are mostly 
formative ones. Part of the overall 
plan, drawn up years ago, was that 
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those seminarians who had attended 
our minor seminary would come 
back after ordination to work 
jointly with our priests in the care 
of souls in the altiplano. Now we 
have our first two newly ordained, 
and they are ready to begin their 
God-given tasks. At the present 
time, they are working in San Juan, 
our longest-established parish, gain- 
ing experience and preparing for 
the day when they will be pastors 
of their own flocks. 

Padre Llerena has the young en- 
thusiasm of his twenty-six years. He 
was always a leader in his seminary 
days. The youngest at our summer 
camp would always flock around 
him as their hero in sports, and 
would sit enthralled as they listened 
to his songs and stories. 

Padre Vitulis was a teacher in a 
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village school before entering the 
seminary. He brings with him to 
his apostolate among the Aymara 
Indians a knowledge of his people 
and of their customs, and the ma- 
turity of his experience as a teacher. 
He speaks fluent Aymara and Span- 
ish. Consequently he will be of in- 
valuable assistance to our priests 
in parishes among the Aymara. 

The large parish church of San 
Juan in Puno resounded with chants 
and praises and was filled with 
grateful people for each of the First 
Solemn High Masses. After Mass, 
the faithful came in numbers to re- 
ceive the first blessings and to kiss 
the freshly consecrated hands of the 
newly ordained. 

Only when this scene is repeated 
year after year, in ever increasing 
numbers, will these poor Indians of 
the altiplano begin to get the spiri- 
tual care that is their great need. 
Many parishes have been without 
priests for decades. The Faith has 
all but disappeared except for a few 
external signs, the wonderful devo- 
tion of the Indians to Our Lady and 
their belief in the necessity of 
Baptism. 

There is one link in the Puno plan 
for a national clergy that is still 
missing. That is a major seminary. 
We would like to continue to train 
the seminarians right through their 
years of theology. Our hopes for 
attaining this important goal are 
based on the plans for a major semi- 
nary in the Cuzco Archdiocese. 
Maryknoll has promised to staff the 
seminary when it is completed. 
Work on the building was begun 
two years ago; but the bishop of the 
diocese encountered financial diffi- 
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culties with the project, and prog. 
ress in construction has been yer 
slow. However, every long-rang 
plan has its temporary sethacks. 
-From the first days in Puno, the 
Maryknoll plan was to build up 
parish life; produce vocations; train 
them in the seminary; and after 
ordination, to initiate the young 
priests into parochial life as we 
knew it in well-formed parishes ai 
home. For this reason, Maryknoll 
does not accept vocations for itself 
from any of our missions. 
Admittedly, such a plan of action 
had to cover a broad expanse of 
years before it was ready to pro 
duce results. Any long-range proj- 






































ect is always more difficult to pu f 


into operation than a short-term 
one. Especially is this true in mis. 
sions, where there is so much to be 
done that often those works thai 
achieve immediate results are firs 
undertaken. 

Thank God, the first Maryknoll- 
ers in Puno undertook the founda. 
tion of a work whose results, though 
far in the future, would surely come. 
That wasn’t easy when many other 
projects called for immediate atten- 
tion. In those days, there were mor 
parishes in Puno without priess 


than there are today. However, the 
number of priests needed to staff af 


minor seminary was ungrudgingly 
given and maintained in spite 0 


sickness and of years when ther} 
was no fresh supply of priests from} 


the States. Mission stations wer 
even closed to keep the seminary 


running. Now the long-range policy > 


is paying off in the first ordinations 
in the Puno Diocese since Mary: 
knollers came. at 
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HERE’S A WAY YOU 
CAN HELP OTHERS 
IN OUR SHARE 
> THE HELP PLAN 


Please don't keep Maryknoll a enents Your help to Maryknoll 
wat the missions can be shared with many other good people. 
) Your friends will be pleased to know about Maryknoll. So share 


the help with them by sending a copy of our magazine, 
MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR. 


Does your LIBRARY, DOCTOR’S OFFICE, LOCAL HOSPITAL, 
'U.S.0., OR VETERANS’ HOSPITAL receive our magazine? 


Please send MARYKNOLL, THE FIELD AFAR magazine, monthly to: 
$1 for 1 year $5 for 6 years 
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Latin-American Men 

Having lived for many years in South 
America, I read the article on Latin- 
American men and the Church with great 
interest. I believe that the main reason 
that men do not go to church is because 
of human respect. Many more would go 
to church if it were not for the joshing 
they would take from friends. Destroy 
human respect, and men will crowd the 
churches. Silly, perhaps. But true. 

ROBERT N. Lockwoop 

San Diego 


Catholic education of women is causing 
many men to return to church. Girls who 
receive a good Catholic education do not 
want to keep company with boys who do 
not go to church. We need more schools. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Havana 


Little Bell 
The story of what is being done for 
the little crippled girl is heartwarming. 
Please tell Father Duchesne that my 
family is praying for her complete cure. 
Mrs. HENRY BRIDE 
Milwaukee 


Abacus 
The piece on the abacus makes it sound 
too easy. Ever try to work one? You 
have to bexgupiano player. 
* Gpemce C. WEBBER 
New Yorka®@ity 
62 


OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 








Pet on the Back 

I am the Production Editor of the 
Airmen newspaper put out each week 
here on the Naval Base. For the last few 
months I’ve had the great pleasure of 
reading MARYKNOLL. Since my eniist- 
ment in the Navy I’ve received it every 
month and it is a favorite of Catholic and 
Protestant alike. Keep up the good work. 

RONALD WM. ASHFORD, SA 

Norman, Okla. 


Rap on the Knuckles 

Why don’t you put out a decent maga 
zine with articles on the liturgy and 
Catholic Action? What difference doesit 
make if a priest gets caught in the rain, or 
gets tired from riding a horse? There are 
more important things in life. 

A. HELEN RYAN 

Detroit 


Example 

May God continue to bless your work! 
My husband reads your magazine from 
cover to cover. Then I read it to the 
children, and what a difference in them! 
They realize they should be thankful and 
appreciate every extra morsel that Goi 
has so kindly given us. 

Mrs. JOHN R. WHITE 

Downey, Calif. 


Gift 


I am enclosing a subscription for 2 


_little friend of one of my pupils. Barbara 
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does not go to our school. She is a little 
Protestant girl who “‘just loves to read 
those mission stories.’’ So she sent the 
money to me to write for her. I am sure 
that reading the magazine with her chum 
will be a source of grace for her, for 
Maryknoll diffuses its goodness. 
SISTER MARY PAUL 

Brooklyn 


Half an Allowance 

One of your missioners gave a talk at 
our church several weeks ago that im- 
pressed my ten-year-old son very much. 
During the war my husband gave up the 
practice of his religion. Not the practice 
of Christian charity or decent living. 
He is good to everyone but himself. 
Myson knows how really good his father 
is but he also knows it is impossible to 
tak religion with him. After Mass my 
son said that he wanted to send half of 
his fifty cents a week allowance to sup- 
port a missioner for the intention of his 
father’s return to the Church. Your 
missioners and the prayers of the grate- 
ful people they have helped have helped 
me many times in the past, and I know 
that this favor so desired and prayed for 
with such trust as only little children 
have will be granted. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Saint Louis 


|New Language 

Iwant to thank you for the maryknool 
pichers and books you sent for our class. 
lam very happy I have someone to wright 
too. It gives me a great feeling to know 
somebody like the mary knool fathers. 
last week I went to the moves in the 
Moves hall and we saw a picher called the 
maryknool fathers and we saw all interest- 
ing things in there. I went to the moves 
stturday and saw cowboys and Indians 
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and it was exciting. I got my report card 
yesterday and I got 90 in my term mark. 
good by for today hope I’ll be hearing 
from you soon. Your friend. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Watch Your Words 

Shame on Father J. Gerard Greene! He 
is going to be old himself someday. How 
will he like to be called an “‘old duffer’’ 
who “shuffles” along? Don’t make fun of 
old age, please, please, please. 

ROBERT J. BAKER 

Los Angeles 


Please refrain from printing names like 
“old duffer.’’ If the Reds could come 
across this, they would build a mountain 
of insults against the Church. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Montebello, Calif. 


@ Father Greene was trying lo pay honor 
and respect to a man who, despite many in- 
Sirmittes, still worked actively in leading 
his fellow men to God. 


Substitution 

We went window shopping one day 
and saw some lovely dresses at ‘“‘cut 
prices.’”’ So we tried some on — lovely, 
fluffy ones. My children always want to 
look trim and dainty. I told the sales- 
woman that I would think about them. 
Later I got to thinking about the many 
hungry and sick little children, and 
decided to give the price of a dress to 
the missions. 

Mrs. CAROLINE COLEMAN 

W. Covena, Calif. 


Short but... 

Maryknoll, I salute you! 
ay PATRICK EGAN 
Chicago 
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Double Benefit. A monthly offering of 
$50 each for two school teachers will 
provide livelihood for two recently bap- 
tized Catholic families, plus fine instruc- 
tion for 100 Chinese mission children. 
A double-value bargain! 


The Mayas Kept the Faith for a cen- 
tury during which no priest visited them, 
praying with homemade rosaries. We can 
get them better ones for 15c each. Who 
will pay for a hundred? 


See for Yourself! ‘‘Five dollars would 
outfit a littfe girl in her first school 
uniform. If you supply her with it, I'll 
take her picture and send it to you.” 
So writes a Maryknoller at a Hong Kong 
refugee camp. See for yourself the good 
that your contribution does. 


Malnutrition for want of vegetables is 
rampant in Middle America. We have 
started a farm. But we need seeds and 
tools — $500 worth — to bring health to 
thousands. 


For the Sick Poor. Medicine in Hong 
Kong for those who cannot pay, but want 
to be well; $5 may save a life! 


Like Pulling Teeth? Dental supplies, 
worth $25, will (believe it or not!) help 
us win friends and influence people, in an 
area where the missioners must do what- 
ever is needed! Help us help them. 
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School Without Books is not 


effective. We cannot buy books 


we have money. Any gift — $5, $ 
$500 — for catechisms to teach bol 
reading and religion, will put our pup 
to work. Will you give toward this? 


Priest Times Two. A catechist is th 
most valuable aid you can give a mis 
sioner. He multiplies the priest, frees hin 
from routine for jobs only a priest ca 
do. A catechist’s salary is $20 a month 
in Peru, where many are needed. 


We Need kamishibai and colored sli 
to instruct Japanese children in Catho 
doctrine. One set costs $50. 


Altar Boys in Rags. Six sets of cassock 
and surplices, costing $5 each, 1% 
make African altar boys more presefl 
able for the Holy Sacrifice. Would 
wish to wear a shabby outfit to churd 


Do We Get Tired? Pardon the pun 
a jeep in Africa needs heavy-duty she 
for all four wheels. The cost is $50. Wi 
someone help us? If we don’t get “tire 
we'll soon have to walk! 


Give Them a Ring. Three villages 
the: own chapels. But being poor pét 
ple, they have no clocks or watches, 
need church bells to tell the time 
Mass. Three bells, $75 each. 








A room in the Maryknoll seminary is a fitting 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the 
student occupant to pray daily for your rela- 
tive or friend. Offering $1500. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 
Dear Fathers: 


I enclose $ toward the $1500 needed for a 
memorial room in the Maryknoll seminary. 


My Name 
Street 





1. Nguyen Thu arrived in Saigon to 2. “After having fought as a Com- 3. “Because my wife belonged'y 
announce that he had fled communism. munist in the war, | held many high family of landowners, | was ord 
He gave reasons for his desertion. party positions in North Vietnam. to leave her although a baby wasd 


4. “My wife's father was accused by 5. “Because of torture, she and my 6. “When | grieved for my wit 
* the Reds, and committed suicide. My baby died. Later two of my uncles was accused of treason. | could bed 
wife was dragged to a public trial. were put to death by the Communists. no more, so | fled here to freedo 








